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IIRNEY WAED BEECHEE. 



Henry Ward Beecher is a son of the venerable Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, and a brother of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose 
publications are exciting such deep interest on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He was born at Litchfield, Connecticut, in the 
year 1813, during the settlement of his father in that place. 
After receiving the rudiments of a sound and liberal education 
at Litchfield and Boston, he entered Amherst College at the 
age of seventeen, and graduated there in 1834. Here he 
improved a naturally good constitution by strict temperance 



place for rather more than two years, he undertook the 
pasturate of a congregation in Indianapolis, the capital of the 
State, in 1839. Here he pursued a course of popularity and 
usefuhiess for eight years, and was instrumental in forming a 
large church. He was appointed as one of the trustees of 
Wabash College, at Crawfordville ; to which college his 
present people subscribed ten thousand dollars, soon after his 
• removal to the east. While labouring in this place he deli- 
vered his " Lectures to young men on various important sub- 
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and numerous athletic exercises ; while at the same time he 
was careful to improve his intellectual powers by the close 
study both of books and men. On leaving Amherst College, 
he spent three years at Lane Seminary, in Connecticut, where 
to his knowledge of mental philosophy he added a toge and 
comprehensive knowledge of Christian theology. Having 
devoted himself to the Christian ministry, he was settled as 
pastor of an Independent Presbyterian Church in Lawrence- 
burgh, Indiana, in June, 1837; and after labouring in that 



jects," which he afterwards published. The novel, lively, 
graphic, and pungent style of these lectures secured for them 
a sale extending to nearly eighteen thousand in America, and 
they have recently been reprinted and extensively circulated 
in England. The importance of the subject, and the mode in 
which they are treated, is likely to secure for them an increas- 
ing popularity ; while they will remain as a monument of his 
Christian earnestness, and eminent talents and acqmrements» 
to the latest generation « 
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The failing health of Mr. Beccher's ^'ife rendered it desir- 
able that he should remove her to the east. This \vas no 
sooner known than the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn sought 
his services ; he accepted the invitation, and was settled over 
that church in the latter part of the year 1847. On his taking 
charge of this congregation he made a hold and explicit avowal 
of his sentiments, both as to religion and as to various popular 
movements and questions of the day, declaring his full deter- 
mination to adhere to those sentiments, and to propagate 
thein publicly, whatever might be the result. He soon suc- 
ceeded to. secure one of the largest congregations of any 
preacher in the United States. His congregation is composed 
mainly of those in early and middle age, who have been 
collected and trained by his labours, and who are distinguished 
by their liberality, their benevolence, and theu* zealous 
exertions to promote the well-being of all the regidii rotiiid 
about them. 

Mr. Beecher's mode of preparation for his piilpit iabbiii- 
differs very materially from that of the majority of preachers. 
We have already stated, that when at college iie ^tiidied both 
hooks and men; in his preparations for the piilpit he seems to 
study men rather than books. During the Steek he visits 
among all classes of persons, noticing theii* jiebuliarities of 
character, and ascertaining theu- mental arid trib'fal condition 
and necessities. On Sunday morning— so it is said— he draws 
out upon paper the outline of his sermon, arid goes from his 
study to the pulpit, when the ink is scarcely dty upon his 
paper, and while his thoughts are fresh in his iriind. An 
hour's nap and a slight repast in the afternoon being taken, 
he prepares in like manner for his evening sermon, and goes 
again before a congregation of upwards of 2,000 persons, the 
majority of whom lean forward in breathless silence to deli- 
neations of character, pathetic appeals, and exposures of i)opu- 
lar evils, such as few besides himself can give. 

Mr. Beech er paid a very short visit to the metrbpoiis of 
England in 18-52, and spent a few days also in Paris. Diirmg 
liis stay in London, he won *' golden opiriibns" frorti the few 
with whom he had intercourse. Orife of these fewj an adtriif- 
able judge of men and of preaching, says of him :— ^' Mr. H. 
Ward Beecher is by far the md§t amusing and fascinating 
American it has ever been our loi to meet; He is a mass of 
flaming fu'e— restless, fearless, brilliant— a mixture of the 
poet, the orator, and the philoscii)hfer, sucli as we have seldom, 
if ever, found in any other irijiii to the sdnie extent. He is 
vivacious beyond even the teriiperature of Paris, and mirthful 
even to wildness, seem.ing riot to know that fliere is stich a 
thing as care or sorrow in the world." 

We rejoice to be able to present our teadfers ^ith a gbbd 
portrait of this interesting brarich of a most iriterestirig fainiiy, 
from a daguerreotype, takeii eitpressly for this V/brkj by Mr. 
M. B. Brady, of New York. 



INTELLECT AND IMAGINATION., 

A PREVAILING idea, more widely diffused,- and far more 
difficult of refutation a century since than at the present time, 
has still sufficient vitality to demand a few Avords on the 
opposite side of the question. Its nature is briefly this ; that 
there exists such an essential incongruity between the prac- 
tical intellect and the imaginative faculties— between those 
mathematical functions wdiich take an exclusive cognizance 
of the real and demonstrable, and those higher characteristics 
which reach to the ideal— that the possession or cultivation of 
the latter implies an inaptitude on the part of their possessor 
to^ bear an active part in the business of the world. It is only 
within the memory of the present generation that a very 
general protest has been entered against this fallacy, and that 
an organised movement has been made in favour of the prin- 
ciple that there is nothing really antagonistic or incongruous 
in the association of the practical ability, industry, and zeal, 
which are necessary to carry on the affairs of commerce or the 
■ business of social and political life, and the imaginative or 



poetical power which can see and appreciate the beauty, 
fitness, and suggestiveness — the ultimate qualities and spiritual 
views of mere commodity. The marvellous increase of books, 
read chiefly by those w^ho are active workers in the busy hive 
of men, and "who exhibit no deteriora.tion, but rather an 
increase of the qualities most essential to success in life — and 
the numerous instances in which the finer faculties of the 
mind have sought and found expression, even amid the roar 
of the factory machinery, or the routme of a public shop — are 
arguments as incontrovertible as they are suggestive. The 
whole high- class scientific literature of our day is a noble 
example of the human mind rising gradually tln-ough the 
stages of mere demonstration, and taking its stand upon the 
ultimate verge of the proved, reaching forward, with a hopeful 
gesture, into the illimitable fields of speculation and faith. 
Arid this feature of the mind of the age must not be con- 
fbundfed with that sentimental indolence of the intellect that is 
satisfied with random guesses, when it might be convinced by 
demonstrative reasoning ; but is more truly a proof how the 
investigatioil of. facts leads to a perception of analogies and 
uses, which, when logic has exhausted its power, lifts the 
contemplative soul to a higher mood of reasoning, and sug- 
gests yet nbbief relations and adaptations— system indicated 
by system., arid beaiity and order, which the mind can rest 
assured of, thdiigh it cannot define, sanctifying the i^ercep- 
tions of the iritellebt to yet loftier uses. 

It is utterly to mistake the nature of the human mind, as 
much as it is to fiiisapprehend the established order of provi- 
dential govefrinierit, to suppose that the cultivation of the 
riierital powers in their entirety can be prejudicial to the 
strength or efficiency of any one part. It is an equal mistake 
to imagine that the pm-pose of life is accomplished by a limi- 
tation of the Iriind to such pursuits as result only in the 
effective carrying on of the trade or profession in which one is 
plabfed, of in the acquisition of position, wealth, or influence. 
Itt an intellectual view, the education is greatly defective 
ii^hich is cb'rifiried to the irivestigatiori of such subjects only as 
sire ca{iat}le of strict scieiitific definition and demonstration. 
Theffe is fever at work an active mental principle, which is 
satisfisil bidy by aii indiilgerice in speculation, by outward 
forms of bfeatity,- by iriwafd suggestions of something lovely 
and eievai^d. It fc^riridi be dbiibtecl that those emotions 
whieh have fdurid iii eii:pfeSSid"ri in art or poetry are integrally 
pOrtibhs of the miiid bf iria:H; bfeaf an iritimate relation with 
the other jiarts ot his merital edristitution, and have equally 
to perfdfiri a wdrlt iiecessafy {d i\iQ full and vigorous develop - 
riierit bi his miiid. We see an ahaidgy in the other works of 
riattif^; it caiiridfc be deiiied— for it rests upon universal 
evidfehce— thai beiuty is aii esseritial element of the universe ; 
arid this; too; as a distiiict attfibute, whose influence is not 
apparent upon the riief^ly tttllitarian qualities of things. 
The grandest opetatidfis d^ riaitii-^B are often the most beautiful. 
Were beauty useless,' the earth might revolve, and meet the 
mdThihg Stih,- ail d man hate no knowledge of the fact, but by 
the reciiftfe'nbe of liglit ; but a golden dawn is shed upon the 
earth- the sky- the Selds, the hills, the waters, wear a robe of 
beauty — and vfd know the poets of all ages spake a truth w*hen 
they sang of the splendour of Amora, or the early dawn, for 
we see the same still recurring with the regularity and preci- 
sion of an eternal law. The same sun which rises in beauty 
sets in glory, amid crimson clouds and radiant splendours ; 
and during its passage from 'the east to west, a m^aiad bu'ds, 
with plumage of the most brilliant hues, sing to it in exquisite 
modulations amid forests whose trees are beautiful in form, 
and of infinite variety of foliage ; the hills wear a crown of 
glory in its rays, and the waters reflect back the brightness of 
the beams. Whence is all this ? Is it a phantom in the mind ? 
If so, then are all men maniacs. Is it not rather a pre-ordained 
law of the universe ? and is not man so constituted that— in 
accordance with the universal principle that an effect has an 
inevitable relation with its cause — he perceives this beauty-, 
seeks after it, delights in it, because by some subtle law of his 
being it is necessary for his full development and happiness 
that he should do so r 



